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the virile antislaveiy historian and critic of common law, Richard Hil-dreth, be overlooked in this connection.
Indeed, virtually all the propaganda for reform shows Utilitarian influence. Utilitarians insisted that capital punishment, the withered and rotted fruit of a bygone era, failed to checlc crime and prevented more realistic attacks from being made on this important social problem. Temperance advocates contended that the closing of the dramshops and distilleries would save the masses from squandering their wages, raise the standard of living, increase the efficiency of labor, and by checking crime limit society's expenditures for prisons. Pacifist propaganda likewise made much of the idea that anachronous war wasted vast sums that might otherwise be channeled into welfare and educational undertakings; that, equally bad or even worse, it solved no problems permanently and conferred no good even on the victor. Above all, proponents of the abolition of imprisonment for debt and the harshest features of the criminal code drew heavily from Bentham's armory of arguments.
But the general spirit of Utilitarianism also played a part in the thought of reformers. Edwin Chapin, Universalist minister, crusader against the vices of the city, and advocate of leading reforms of the day, expressed what was in the minds of many of his colleagues when he declared that true greatness was not indicated by splendid achievements, hollow adulation, and groveling fear, but rather by usefulness, the only true test of distinction. "He who has wrought out some thing for the benefit of his fellowmen, who has labored in some truly good cause, is essentially a far greater man than many a wealthy millionaire, successful politician, robed conqueror, or laurel-crowned poet," Chapin declared.4 It is obvious that such insistence on the supreme value of contributions to human well-being must have both inspired reformers and provided them with sanctions for their activities.
The opposition which Utilitarianism provoked testified no less than its support to the popularity it enjoyed as a bulwark of reform. Interests that feared the cutting edge of change denounced a philosophy that repudiated "fundamental principles" by frankly proposing an annual canvassing of constitutions and laws in the name of the grseatest good to the greatest number. To some critics Utilitarianism was a pernicious casuistry which, reduced to practice, merely awakened the mind to the consciousness of self-love and provided as a rule of conduct the calcula-
4 Edwin H. Chapin, An Address on Twe Greatness . . , (Richmond, Va., 1840), 5,9.